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the mountain behind it.   One of the districts annexed
along this coast-line was that inhabited by the Pastro-
vic, a race of hardy sailors, who in the old Venetian
days had acquired riches, honours, and independence.
In the tiny island of St. Stephen, opposite Budua, they
had founded their seat of government, where their
twelve delegates met in council, and so highly was
their assistance esteemed by the proud Republic of St.
Mark, that her first families welcomed them as hus-
bands for their daughters.     But their fortunes had
declined with those of their great ally, and at this
time they had been reduced to sell their fertile pas-
ture-lands to their Montenegrin neighbours.   In order
to put a stop to the frequent quarrels which ensued
between the old and new proprietors, the new Austrian
Government proposed to eject the Montenegrins, offer-
ing  them compensation for disturbance.    Peter II.
gave his consent to the proposal, but the spectacle of
the Austrian boundary commissioners at work upon
their land was more than the shepherds of the Black
Mountain could bear.    They flew to arms, and the
engineers were forced to beat a hasty retreat.    The
news spread like wildfire, and on the morrow several
thousand  men were   ready to   inarch   against   the
Schwabi, as they called their Austrian foes.    For five
days  active hostilities continued.    Repulsed by the
disciplined soldiers of Austria, the assailants resorted
to the device of putting a woman in the forefront of
the  battle.    No  Serb,  they  knew   full  well,  would
dare to fire a shot against an army thus protected.
But  their opponents  had  no  such  scruples.     The
woman fell, and  the  Montenegrins  rushed  in  vain